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Foreword 


This  is  the  fourteenth  edition  of  PORTALS,  and  all  winning  entries  in  the  Freshman  Contest 
were  written  originally  as  assignments  by  students  enrolled  in  Freshman  English  courses  at  PNC 
during  this  past  year.  The  winning  entries  in  the  Open  Contest  were  submitted  by  members  of  the 
PNC  student  body  at  large. 

Because  of  all  the  poetry  submitted  this  year,  we  envision  a  separate  category  for  poetry  in  the 
future.  This  is  something  we  have  wanted  all  along,  but  the  entries  have  been  too  few  to  justify  a 
separate  judging.  We  would  be  delighted,  of  course,  that  more  would  take  an  active  interest  in 
writing  poetry. 

As  is  almost  always  the  case,  some  winners  earned  more  than  one  award  since  authorship  is 
secret  until  after  the  winners  are  selected  by  the  judges;  nevertheless,  twenty  writers,  three  times 
the  number  from  last  year,  claimed  the  cash  awards.  Money  for  the  awards  was  funded  from  the 
Annual  Book  Sale— first  prize  in  each  contest  is  $25,  second  prize  $15,  and  $10  to  each  of  the 
honorable  mentions.  This  year,  there  were  several  duplicate,  even  triplicate,  prizes  awarded  in 
each  contest  category. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  those  entrants  whose  submissions  have  made  PORTALS  a  success 
again.  We  encourage  everyone  to  submit  entries.  The  experience  could  be  interesting  and 
worthwhile,  at  the  very  least,  and  might  be  rewarded  with  a  prize. 
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ALL  IN  A  FIREMAN’S  NIGHT 


by  Richard  Zacharias 

The  night  was  warm.  The  dog  days  of  August  had  finally  settled  in.  The  crickets  sang  their 
strident  song  while  the  moonlight  cast  a  pale  glow  about  the  room.  I  was  getting  ready  for  a 
welcomed  rest  after  a  long  hot  day  at  work.  I  looked  at  the  fire  monitor  on  the  bureau  and  hoped  it 
would  not  disturb  tonight’s  sleep. 

I  am  a  volunteer  fireman,  have  been  for  two  years.  The  fire  monitor  is  our  communication 
link  with  the  dispatcher,  sounding  out  its  two-tone  alarm  when  somebody  is  in  trouble  and  needs 
our  help.  I  remember  making  the  decision  to  join  the  department,  overcoming  my  initial  fears 
about  the  dangers  of  firefighting,  and  wanting  to  serve  the  community  in  some  manner.  Those 
fears  slowly  dissipated  as  I  attended  more  trainings  and  became  acquainted  with  firefighting 
techniques  and  the  ways  of  the  department. 

Since  we  are  a  small  rural  department,  the  majority  of  our  calls  are  generally  small  and 
uneventful.  They  deal  with  grass  fires,  assisting  paramedics  at  accident  scenes,  and  putting  out 
small  barn  and  house  fires.  During  the  seven  years  of  our  department’s  existence  there  have  been 
only  a  few  occasions  where  firemen  have  felt  the  burning  heat  and  have  eaten  the  dense  smoke  of 
a  working  fire.  Although  I  had  two  years’  experience  on  the  department,  I  was  considered  a 
rookie,  for  I  had  not  been  involved  in  a  working  fire.  That  thought  was  always  in  the  back  of  my 
mind.  I  often  wondered  that  if  the  time  came,  would  I  respond  as  trained,  or  freeze  and  be  useful 
to  no  one?  But  that  night  those  thoughts  were  nonexistent.  I  was  exhausted  and  my  mind  totally 
clear  of  anything  but  sleep. 

Serenity  was  not  on  the  agenda,  alas,  for  at  three  A.M.  the  monitor  sang  out  its  all  too 
familiar  song.  I  scrambled  out  of  bed  and  threw  on  some  old  clothes.  The  alarm  rang  out  again.  I 
listened  prudently  to  the  dispatcher’s  voice  to  catch  the  address.  Her  voice  was  urgent,  more  so 
than  normally,  as  she  repeated  the  call  of  a  working  house  fire.  Her  urgency  aroused  those  fears 
of  my  response  to  a  real  working  house  fire. 

Three  more  times  on  the  way  to  the  station,  the  alarm  rang  out.  Each  time  the  voice  over  the 
monitor  was  more  impatient  and  feverish.  This  was  not  normal.  I  realized  that  the  time  had  come 
to  face  those  fears. 

I  arrived  at  the  station  and  clambered  aboard  the  engine.  I  looked  eastward  and  observed 
that  the  sky  was  aglow  from  the  roaring  fire.  We  raced  towards  the  scene  with  red  lights  streaking 
and  sirens  screaming.  Time  passed  like  a  snail  inching  across  the  ground. 

We  arrived  at  the  flaming  house  and  frantically  set  up  the  gear.  A  small  crowd  had  already 
gathered,  and  out  of  that  crowd  a  panic-stricken  woman  cried  out  that  a  four-year-old  girl  was 
still  inside  the  house.  The  flames  had  already  burst  through  the  roof  filling  the  sky  with  an  eerie 
orange  tint. 

I  was  helping  to  advance  a  hose  line  when  the  captain  yelled  out,  “Zach,  get  on  an  air  mask 
and  tank.  We  are  going  inside  to  find  the  girl.” 

My  heart  pounded  as  though  it  were  going  to  burst  at  any  second.  My  hands  trembled  as  I 
checked  the  seal  on  the  air  mask,  my  life  line  inside  the  house.  Thoughts  of  my  own  four-year- 
old  son  raced  through  my  head  but  always  returned  to  the  young  child  inside. 

Two  of  us  advanced  a  hose  line  into  the  smoke-filled  kitchen  to  find  the  stairway  to  the 
bedrooms.  The  heat  was  staggering  and  we  were  turned  back  by  the  flames  billowing  out  from  the 
dining  room.  We  battled  the  flames  as  best  we  knew  how.  The  thought  of  that  little  girl  kept  us 
fighting  until  we  ran  out  of  the  precious  breathing  air  in  our  tanks.  The  stairway  was  utterly 
engulfed  in  flames  and  we  realized  our  effort  to  reach  the  girl  was  in  vain. 

We  continued  the  battle  from  the  outside.  Within  a  half  an  hour,  although  it  seemed  like  an 
eternity,  the  blaze  was  under  control  and  the  search  for  the  young  girl  began.  She  was  found 
curled  up  on  her  bed.  She  had  died  of  smoke  inhalation.  Our  hearts  sank,  like  stones  dropped 
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into  a  deep  pond,  fearing  that  we  failed  in  our  duty.  All  the  firemen  felt  remorse  as  we  finished 
overhauling  the  fire,  knowing  in  the  back  of  our  minds  that  we  did  the  best  we  could. 

We  returned  to  the  station,  cleaned  the  trucks,  and  repacked  the  hose.  Saddened  firemen 
left  on  their  separate  ways.  As  I  drove  home  I  realized  that  I  confronted  my  fears  of  responding  to 
a  working  fire.  I  did  not  freeze  and  did  a  good  job.  But  the  feeling  was  hollow. 


HOPE  VERSUS  EXPECTATION 

by  Dennis  M.  Viar 

The  story  is  told  of  a  young  Confederate  soldier  about  to  be  hanged  from  a  bridge  by  Union 
troops.  The  prisoner  was  marched  to  the  bridge,  and  the  noose  was  placed  around  his  neck.  The 
other  end  was  secured  to  the  bridge.  With  his  feet  and  hands  tightly  bound,  only  his  mind  was 
free  to  explore  the  avenues  of  escape.  If  only  the  rope  would  break,  the  cold,  dark  water  below 
held  the  promise  of  a  pathway  to  freedom.  If  only  the  rope  would  break,  he  would  swim  under¬ 
water  until  he  was  out  of  the  range  of  the  sentries’  bullets. 

The  black  cloth  hood  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  the  sentry  was  commanded  to  push  the 
prisoner  off  the  bridge.  The  falling  sensation  was  interrupted  briefly  by  a  pain  in  his  neck.  Then 
he  felt  the  shock  of  being  engulfed  by  the  cold  river  water.  Pulling  with  all  his  strength,  he  tore 
free  from  the  ropes  that  bound  him.  The  pain  in  his  neck  was  almost  unbearable.  He  swam 
upward.  His  lungs  cried  out  in  agony  for  air.  As  he  surfaced,  gasping  for  breath,  he  was  greeted 
with  a  spray  of  bullets  intended  to  finish  the  rope’s  failed  task.  Instinctively  he  dove  and  swam 
further,  resurfaced  for  air  and  dove  again. 

Far  down  stream,  he  swam  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  scurried  up  the  steep,  slippery 
bank  to  freedom.  Totally  exhausted  but  driven  onward,  his  thoughts  turned  to  home.  There 
finally  remained  only  one  hill  to  climb.  From  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  saw  his  wife  sitting  on  the 
porch.  He  ran  toward  her  with  all  his  strength,  calling  her  name  as  he  approached  her.  She  saw 
him,  jumped  to  her  feet,  and  threw  her  arms  open  to  receive  him.  Tears  of  gladness  blurred  his 
vision.  He  was  within  inches  of  her,  and  feelings  of  ecstacy  erupted  in  shouts  of  joy.  A  brilliant 
light  flashed;  simultaneously,  he  was  suffocated  by  a  crushing  pain  in  his  neck.  The  prisoner 
hanged  dead  from  Owl  Creek  Bridge.  His  expectation  was  to  die.  His  hope  was  to  escape. 

Expectation  is  the  acceptance  of  what  is;  hope  is  the  desire  to  change  what  is  expected.  The 
story  of  the  young  soldier,  told  in  “Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge”  by  Ambrose  Bierce,  illus¬ 
trates  well  the  power  of  man  to  endure  harsh  expectations  through  hope.  The  prisoner  knew  he 
was  doomed  to  die.  Still  his  mind  entertained  plans  of  escape.  This  hope  insulated  him  from  the 
overwhelming  stress  and  fear  in  the  few  moments  immediately  preceding  his  death.  This 
soldier’s  hope  was  based  only  upon  the  knowledge  that  it  is  possible  for  a  rope  to  break.  He  had 
no  justification  to  believe  that  this  particular  rope  would  break.  Yet  it  is  this  kind  of  hope— hope 
against  all  logical  expectation— that  brings  about  change.  Philosophers  and  poets,  reformers 
and  inventors  all  share  that  kind  of  hope  and  have  expressed  it  in  varied  ways  throughout  the 
centuries. 

Long  ago,  Plato  revealed  his  understanding  of  hope  versus  expectation  in  “The  Cave.  ”  He 
acknowledged  sadly  that  not  all  men  have  the  capacity  for  hope  and  that  many  prefer  the  comfort 
of  the  expected.  Freed  prisoners  must  be  compelled  to  stand  and  dragged  reluctantly  from  the 
cave  into  the  light,  he  suggests.  Clearly,  he  does  not  credit  mankind  in  general  with  possessing 
the  vision  of  hope.  Yet  Plato  himself  did  hope  for  political  change  and  could  envision  a  better 
world  when  it  came. 

Much  later  in  history,  another  writer  penned  a  work  aimed  to  inspire  social  change.  Writ¬ 
ing  in  the  late  1700’s,  long  before  it  was  acceptable  for  a  woman  to  do  so,  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
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called  for  the  actualization  of  her  hope  of  equality  for  women  in  the  essay  “Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Woman.”  The  expectation  of  women  in  her  era  was  to  live  in  subordination  to  men. 
Wollstonecraft  had  the  vision  to  perceive  the  value  to  society  that  would  result  from  changing  that 
situation.  Wollstonecraft  had  the  courage  not  only  to  voice  her  hope  but  to  attempt  to  live  it.  She 
remained  independent  and  self-supporting  throughout  most  of  her  life,  contributing  to  the 
society  in  which  she  lived.  She  was  the  first  of  the  modern  civil  rights  activists.  Examples  can  be 
found,  in  America,  from  a  time  just  after  Wollstonecrafts’s  age. 

The  undaunted  spirit  of  the  black  slaves  in  the  American  South  further  illustrates  the 
ability  of  hope  to  transcend  the  certain  expectation  of  injustice.  Slaves  throughout  the  genera¬ 
tions  held  to  the  thread  of  hope  that  said  that  they  would  one  day  be  free.  They  sang  of  it;  in 
hushed  tones,  they  spoke  of  it  to  their  children.  That  hope  sustained  them.  It  was  their  strength 
and  their  fortitude.  Through  generations  of  exploitations,  they  came  to  expect  no  better  treat¬ 
ment,  no  greater  justice.  Yet  they  knew  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  their  understanding  of  the 
truth  strengthened  their  hope  for  change  in  the  face  of  all  opposing  evidence. 

Hope,  the  belief  that  things  can  be  changed,  has  been  the  attitude  of  great  thinkers 
throughout  the  history  of  man.  Those  people  who  have  been  responsible  for  bringing  about 
change  have  never  been  satisfied  merely  to  live  according  to  their  expectations.  They  have 
challenged  accepted  standards  and  demanded  that  those  standards  be  improved.  Hope  is  the 
catalyst  that  brings  about  societal  change.  Hope  is  a  psychological  necessity.  Man  needs  to 
believe  that  his  lot  can  improve.  Given  that  belief,  man  can  endure  any  hardship  and  face  any 
task.  He  can  rise  above  the  mundane  issues  that  clutter  his  daily  existence.  He  can  challenge  his 
expectations  and  confidently  strive  toward  the  truth  he  envisions. 


NICKNAMES  AS  A  FORM  OF  LABELING 

by  Dennis  M.  Viar 

The  tradition  of  assigning  specific  names  to  specific  people  is  a  tradition  as  old  as 
mankind.  It  is  a  tradition  with  merit.  Attaching  a  name  to  an  individual  helps  to  define  an  area  of 
uniqueness  for  that  person  within  society.  In  naming  children,  parents  may  choose  a  label  that 
lends  a  note  of  distinction,  dignity,  or  demureness.  Nicknames  are  a  corruption  of  the  naming 
tradition  and  are  a  powerful  tool  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  social  order  within  a 
group. 

The  nicknaming  procedure  contrasts  with  the  naming  procedure  in  several  ways. 
Nicknames  are  acquired  differently,  are  valid  for  indefinite  periods  of  time,  and  bring  about 
effects  different  from  those  of  legally  given  names.  Whereas  legal  names  are  usually  carried 
throughout  life,  many  varied  nicknames  may  be  assigned  and  abandoned  within  a  life  span. 

The  use  of  nicknames  is  a  widely  accepted  form  of  labeling.  Often  the  first  label  is  attached 
in  childhood  and  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  progression  of  various  labels  during  the  different 
roles  that  individuals  play. 

Steel  mills  are  infamous  as  breeding  grounds  for  such  labeling  practices.  While  given  legal 
names  may  be  chosen  with  care  to  create  an  advantageous  atmosphere,  rarely  are  nicknames 
given  in  the  mill  world  to  impart  positive  connotations;  and  although  legal  names  may  be  chosen 
in  obscure  ways,  the  ways  in  which  nicknames  are  assigned  in  the  mills  are  predictable. 
Nicknames  are  chosen  in  response  to  several  situations.  They  often  refer  to  mental  or  physical 
characteristics  or  behavior  considered  unattractive  by  the  group  to  which  the  individual  belongs. 
A  man  with  a  genetic  tendency  toward  premature  graying  is  labeled  “Whitey.”  An  obese  man 
with  a  given  name  Patrick  is  called  “Fat  Pat.”  Someone  with  a  history  of  mental  problems  is 
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designated  “Nutsy.”  “The  Widow  Maker"  is  so  named  for  the  abandon  with  which  a  man  operates 
heavy  machinery.  Stereotypical  ethnic  nicknames,  such  as  “Pollack,"  are  common.  Nicknames 
are  assigned  with  no  concern  for  the  feelings  of  fellow  workers,  and  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  nickname  by  the  individual  so  labeled  has  no  bearing  on  the  continued  use  of  the  label.  Its 
longevity  is  totally  at  the  discretion  of  the  group. 

A  label  may  occasionally  be  discarded  quickly,  but  this  is  rare,  for  labels  usually  enjoy 
extended  lives.  Most  persons  who  receive  nicknames  are  then  saddled  with  those  labels  for  many 
years,  and  all  of  their  efforts  to  overcome  them  are  ignored.  The  fat  man  can  lose  weight;  the 
white-haired  man  can  dye  his  hair— or  even  go  bald;  the  reckless  driver  can  establish  a  lengthy 
safe-driving  record,  the  man  with  former  mental  problems  can  demonstrate  exceptional  in¬ 
tellectual  prowess.  None  of  that  will  affect  the  continued  use  of  the  nicknames.  Many  years  ago,  a 
certain  crew  of  workers  in  a  particular  department  established  a  reputation  of  incompetence, 
earning  themselves  the  nickname  of  “F  Troop,"  after  the  bungling  band  of  soldiers  depicted  in 
the  popular  television  comedy  of  the  same  name.  Today,  the  crew  is  composed  of  different  men. 
Many  of  the  original  crew  members  from  “F  Troop"  are  retired  or  reassigned.  The  label  is 
nonetheless  intact.  The  persistence  with  which  the  nicknames  are  applied  has  no  relationship  to 
the  reality  of  the  present.  Nicknames  can,  therefore,  become  debilitating  weapons. 

It  is  true  that  certain,  minimal,  positive  effects  can  be  found  in  nicknaming.  People  who 
dislike  their  legal  names  may  find  comfort  in  nicknames.  A  man  with  a  name  usually  considered 
feminine  might  welcome  a  more  masculine  label.  Occasionally,  nicknames  can  lend  a  special 
intimacy  to  a  relationship.  Lovers  frequently  address  each  other  by  nicknames  in  private.  Far 
more  often,  however,  the  effects  of  nicknames  are  negative.  The  labels  are  first  attached  as 
insults,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  those  insults  through  the  nicknames  can  attack  self¬ 
esteem  and  identity.  People  begin  to  perceive  themselves  in  terms  of  the  labels,  so  that  the 
nicknames  become  instances  of  self-fulfilling  prophecies.  “Pollack”  will  develop  poor  personal 
hygiene  and  lazy  work  habits.  “Fat  Pat"  will  continue  to  overeat.  “F  Troop"  will  find  little 
motivation  to  work  carefully  and  efficiently.  Their  own  self-images  will  merge  with  the  images 
that  the  various  labels  connote  until  the  two  images  are  one.  The  people  who  were,  cease  to  be; 
new  identities  have  been  created  from  the  labeling  tactics  of  the  peer  group. 

It  is  through  this  process  that  the  power  of  the  labeling  process  is  revealed.  Nicknames  are 
acquired  with  no  regard  to  the  wishes  of  individuals.  The  labels  stick  despite  all  efforts  to  have 
them  removed.  Gradually,  the  labeled  become  what  the  labels  demand.  This  procedure  grants 
tremendous  power  to  the  peer  group  to  control  social  order.  Extreme  pressure  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  members  of  the  group  who  are  considered  different  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  group 
perception  of  them. 

As  long  as  this  practice  continues  along  an  unaltered  course  in  the  mills,  it  will  seriously 
undermine  the  efforts  of  mill  workers  to  upgrade  their  own  self-images.  It  will  perpetuate  the 
widespread,  rigid  conformity  to  the  group’s  perception  of  average  workers  as  inferior,  incom¬ 
petent  individuals.  Nicknaming  as  a  method  of  labeling  will  perpetuate  the  “dumb  mill  hunky” 
stereotype  through  the  ongoing  ages,  maintaining  the  status  quo,  and  staving  off  the  emergence 
of  a  new  generation  of  thinking,  contributing  workers. 


THE  CLEVELAND  INFLUENCE 

by  Daniel  T.  Baker 

The  Cleveland  sky  was  hazy  and  gray  in  the  distance.  From  the  roof  of  our  building,  the 
skyline  was  jagged  with  the  tall  beige  and  gray  buildings  and  black  smokestacks  of  the  downtown 
and  industrial  sections  of  the  city.  To  the  east,  the  horizon  smoothed  into  the  gray  expanse  of 
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Lake  Erie.  The  crane  atop  the  new  Standard  Oil  building  quietly  hoisted  another  beam  to  the  top 
of  the  scaffolding.  The  autumn  sun  crawled  behind  the  clouds  of  heavy  smoke  that  poured  into 
the  orange-gray  sky.  Another  slow  barge  eased  its  way  into  the  canal  as  the  skeletal  silhouette  of 
the  creaky  drawbridge  pushed  upwards  toward  the  orange  sun. 

The  waves  of  rush-hour  traffic  mumbled  and  roared  in  harmony  with  the  sound  of  shearing 
metal  and  clickety-claek  of  the  Rapid  Transit  trains  across  the  street.  Kathy  opened  another 
beer  as  she  finished  her  cigarette  and  sat  quietly  on  the  edge  of  our  building  reading  her  Econo¬ 
mics  book.  The  red-autumn  sun  burst  open  on  the  horizon  and  spread  its  color  across  the  city’s 
skyline,  outlining  the  silhouettes  of  the  buildings  and  smokestacks. 

Empty  green  and  brown  bottles  collected  in  one  comer  of  the  gravel  roof.  Besides  the 
Resident  Director,  we  were  the  only  residents  who  every  came  up  to  the  roof.  He  only  came  up  to 
collect  the  bottles  and  tell  us  to  stay  off  our  balcony.  The  sun  plunged  deeper  behind  the  city  as 
Kathy  closed  her  book  and  stood  barefooted  next  to  me.  We  held  each  other  gently  as  we  scanned 
the  horizon  before  looking  at  each  other.  Her  heavily  made-up,  hazel-colored  eyes  widened  and 
silently  promised  a  deep,  long-lasting  forever  together.  Her  golden  hair,  gently  touched  by  the 
warm  breeze,  glistened  in  the  evening  sun  and  lightly  brushed  against  my  face.  As  she  nibbled 
and  licked  my  ear,  I  enveloped  myself  in  the  trapped  perfumes  nestled  deep  in  her  delicate, 
flowing  hair.  Her  chest  heaved  rhythmically  against  mine  as  the  warmth  of  her  breath  tickled  my 
upper  lip.  We  shared  the  cherry-flavored  Chap  Stik  that  she  carried  in  her  little  red  purse  and 
went  inside  to  take  a  warm  shower  to  begin  the  evening  after  a  long,  studious  afternoon. 

The  suite  was  overflowing  with  the  smell  of  pizza  and  the  loud  chatter  of  Kathy’s  suite- 
mates.  The  piercing  fluorescent  lights  that  I  had  dimmed  the  night  before  were  bright  again  and 
the  red  lights  in  the  bathroom  were  fluorescent  white  again. 

Kathy’s  suitemates  didn’t  like  us  at  all.  They  were  just  too  conservative.  Kathy  and  I  were 
normal.  The  kill-joy  suitemates  were  always  complaining  about  the  stereo  being  too  loud  or 
about  the  incense  smelling  up  the  place  or  about  our  smoking  or  about  leaving  beer  bottles  and 
cans  “all  over  the  place.”  The  hardest  thing  for  them  to  realize  and  accept  was  that  Kathy  and  I 
loved  each  other  and  lived  together— with  the  suitemates— whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  After  I 
turned  on  all  the  hot  water  in  the  bathroom  to  make  our  sauna,  the  suitemates  left  and  the  suite 
was  quiet  and  dark  again. 

I  went  to  the  refrigerator  to  get  our  chilled  bottle  of  Cold  Duck.  The  window  in  the  suite 
opened  to  the  yellows,  whites,  greens  and  reds  that  speckled  the  night.  The  greenish  glow  of  the 
“holy  oil  can”  illuminated  the  eastern  sky  while  the  golden  Terminal  Tower  poked  into  the  roof  of 
the  black  tent  that  blanketed  the  city.  The  aroma  of  Opium  and  Spring  Mist  poured  in  the  suite 
and  beckoned  me  to  hurry  into  the  bedroom  with  the  bottle. 

I  opened  the  door  to  the  dimly  lit  room  and  shot  the  cork  at  the  multi-colored,  stuffed  parrot 
that  sat  in  the  white,  plastic  cage  above  the  bed.  The  dim  lights  accentuated  Kathy’s  large,  dark 
eyes.  The  candles  flickered  orange  and  danced  hypnotically  in  the  glassiness  of  her  hazel  eyes. 
Her  small,  full  lips  sucked  playfully  on  the  end  of  her  cigarette.  The  purple  color  of  her  nailpo- 
lish  matched  the  deep  purple  of  the  wine  as  her  delicate,  white  fingers  lifted  the  crystal  wine 
glass  to  her  parting  lips.  I  leaned  against  the  wall  as  I  sat  on  the  black  and  white  tiger-striped 
bedspread. 

Kathy  bobbed  the  parrot  up  and  down  to  make  it  squeak  and  whistle  as  we  sat  together  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  As  I  refilled  her  wine  glass,  I  teased  her  about  backwashing  the  wine  into  the 
glass  just  to  enjoy  her  playful,  girlish  denials  as  she  poked  me  in  the  sides  to  accuse  me  of  the 
same  thing.  I  never  backwash  because  it’s  disgusting.  Kathy  backwashes  because  she’s  a  dis¬ 
gusting  girl. 

Her  slow  and  playfully  seductive  pokes  were  especially  exciting  when  her  small,  moist  lips 
would  smile  to  reveal  her  small,  white,  straight  rows  of  teeth.  Since  we  smoked  unfiltered 
cigarettes  we  would  always  tease  each  other  about  having  spinach  on  our  teeth.  As  soon  as  I  said 
she  had  spinach  on  her  teeth  or  even  looked  like  I  was  going  to  say  she  had  spinach  on  her  teeth, 
she  would  cover  her  mouth  and  ask  in  a  half-question,  “I  don’t  have  spinach  on  my  teeth... do  I? 
No,  no,  you’re  lying. ..I  really  don’t  have  spinach  on  my  teeth.  You  do  and  it  looks  funny.” 
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The  hot  water  in  both  sinks  and  the  shower  had  been  running  for  over  an  hour  and  made  a 
nice  sauna.  The  steam  made  the  red  lights  glow  ominously.  The  warm,  steamy  sauna  was  hum¬ 
ming  with  running  water.  Kathy’s  robe  of  many  colors  (as  we  called  it)  revealed  her  smooth, 
creamy-white  skin  as  we  held  each  other  closely.  We  had  an  extra-large  bar  of  Coast  deodorant 
soap.  The  steam  combined  with  the  scent  of  the  soap  to  make  us  feel  clean. 

The  days  became  shorter  and  the  nights  were  colder.  The  bright-yellow  leaves  had  all 
fallen  off  the  trees  and  were  scattered  by  the  cold  October  wind.  The  buildings  seemed  to  die  with 
the  leaves.  The  coldness  of  the  brick,  stone  and  steel  became  more  noticeable.  The  leaf-filled 
waterpuddles,  the  dirt  and  discarded  papers  along  the  edges  of  the  road  were  depressing. 

The  bus  screamed  from  the  stop  in  the  cold,  rainy  night.  Streetlights  and  stoplights  dimly 
lit  the  neighborhood.  The  fluorescent  lights  in  the  bus  would  not  let  anyone  hide.  We  sat, 
bouncing  and  jolting  with  the  bus,  silent,  depressed  and  apathetic. 

Worn,  black  faces  hung  expressionless  from  the  collared  necks  of  drab,  musty  jackets. 
Half-closed,  bloodshot  eyes  peered  out  of  the  greasy  bus  windows  into  the  darkness. 

The  rain  trickled  down  the  broken,  concrete  walls  of  the  viaduct  under  the  train  station  as  I 
walked  through  the  broken  bottles,  dirt,  discarded  papers  and  pebbles.  The  broken  glass  and 
torn  papers  became  more  noticeable. 

Kathy  was  probably  warm  and  drunk  by  now.  The  steam  was  probably  combining  with  the 
scent  of  the  soap.  It  probably  made  them  feel  clean. 

The  odor  of  rotting  wood  and  stale  urine  combined  with  the  dirt  and  damp  newspapers 
under  the  train  station  viaduct.  I  signed  and  dated  my  name  with  a  rock,  right  above  where 
Kathy’s  other  guy  would  sign  his  a  few  months  from  now  under  the  snowy  and  frozen  Rapid 
Transit  viaduct. 


AFTER  THE  FIRE-FIGHT 


by  Robert  Justice 


Vietnam  in  July,  1970,  was,  as  ever,  hot  and  wet.  I  was  a  sergeant  in  the  combined  Action 
Forces.  There  were  four  other  Marines  and  thirty-five  Popular  Force  Troops  under  my  command. 
We  had  been  on  a  normal  search  and  destroy  mission  for  almost  four  hours.  Then  my  K.C.S.  (Kit 
Carson  Scout)  noticed  signs  of  Charlie  having  passed  through  not  too  long  before.  I  set  my  men  in 
an  ambush,  settled  down,  and  waited. 

Vietnam  must  have  the  biggest  and  meanest  bugs  in  the  world.  I  could  hear  my  men  trying  to 
kill  them  even  over  my  own  and,  I  might  add,  unsuccessful  attempts.  After  two  hours  of  con¬ 
sistent  war  with  the  bugs,  snakes  and  other  animals,  I  was  about  to  break  ambush  when  my 
K.C.S.  made  a  sign  that  Charlie  was  approaching. 

The  fire-fight  that  came  seemed  to  last  for  a  full  day;  but,  alas,  it  took  less  than  fifteen 
minutes.  It’s  kind  of  funny  that  all  the  stories  you  read  or  hear  about,  there’s  always  someone  who 
can  see  and  have  the  time  to  think  about  home,  mom  and  apple  pie. 

The  whole  time  I  was  in  a  fire-fight  I  never  thought  of  anything  except  how  to  stay  alive,  and 
so  far  I  had.  When  the  fire-fight  was  over,  we  had  three  minor  injuries;  Charlie  had  received  six 
dead  and  four  minor  injuries.  I  notified  my  C.O.  of  our  three  W.I.  A.s  and  of  the  six  K.I.  A.s;  also 
that  I  was  bringing  him  four  W.I.  A.  POW’s. 

This  meant  that  I  would  get  a  few  days  of  R.  &  R.  in  the  rear  area;  I  mean  I  would  have  to  take 
the  POW’s  to  Division  Headquarters  for  interrogation.  So  feeling  very  good  about  this,  I  started 
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questioning  them  myself.  I  mean,  with  the  help  of  my  K.G.S.  since  I  still  could  not  speak  or 
understand  the  language  that  well.  After  an  hour  of  this  and  getting  nowhere,  the  Captain  radioed 
that  he  was  sending  a  Korean  helicopter  to  bring  all  of  us  to  Div.  H.Q. 

We  would  have  about  45  minutes  to  wait,  so  I  had  food  given  to  the  POW’s,  made  sure  that 
their  wounds  were  all  right  and  not  too  serious.  The  doctor  was  a  little  upset  with  me  for  that 
move.  Not  that  he  was  not  providing  help  to  them,  but  because  I  was  checking  his  work. 
Corpsmen  are  funny  about  someone  checking  their  work.  My  K.C.S.  came  over  and  shared  my  C 
rations  with  me,  and  he  said  he  had  talked  to  them,  the  POW’s,  and  that  they  wanted  to  be  taken 
as  a  Chue  Hau.  This  meant  that  they  surrendered  instead  of  being  captured.  I  told  Kit  to  tell  them 
that  they  would  have  to  tell  Div.  H.Q.  everything  they  knew,  and  that  it  was  up  to  Div.  from  there 
on. 

When  the  chopper  arrived,  a  Captain  from  the  Blue  Dragons  with  five  troops  stepped  off,  said 
he  would  take  the  POW’s  off  my  hands.  Well,  this  didn’t  go  along  with  my  orders,  so  I  called  the 
old  man,  just  to  make  sure.  He  told  me  not  to  release  them,  and  if  they  didn’t  want  to  bring  us 
back  that  we  should  wait  for  one  of  our  choppers. 

The  Koreans,  upon  hearing  that,  said  that  they  had  misunderstood  their  orders,  and  that  they 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  give  us  a  lift.  This  change  of  attitude  I  should  have  noticed,  but 
being  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  the  POW’s,  I  missed  it. 

We  had  climbed  aboard  the  chopper  and  were  about  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  up  when 
I  felt  a  Colt  .45  at  the  back  of  my  head.  One  of  the  Koreans  had  drawn  his  weapon  on  me,  the 
reason  as  yet  not  known.  The  Captain  looked  at  me,  smiled,  and  said  that  he  was  going  to 
question  the  POW’s.  There  wasn’t  much  I  could  say  or  do,  and  stay  alive;  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I 
blinked  at  the  wrong  time  I  would  never  know. 

I  couldn’t  understand,  until  later,  why  he  was  going  to  this  extent.  All  he  had  to  do  was  ask 
Division  and  they  would  let  him  in  on  all  that  was  said. 

When  the  Captain  looked  at  me  with  that  smile,  I  just  knew  that  four,  and  maybe  five,  men 
were  going  to  die.  That  smile  had  an  unpleasant  effect  no  matter  how  you  looked  at  it;  it  just 
looked  like  death. 

He  grabbed  the  nearest  POW,  pushed  him  in  front  of  the  door,  said  something,  got  no  answer; 
then  the  POW  was  gone.  I  know  I  was  visibly  shaking  with  fear  and  rage  at  this  sadistic  monster.  I 
couldn’t  do  anything  because  of  the  cold  reminder  at  the  base  of  my  skull  that  I  might  be  next. 

I  had  to  stay  alive;  I  had  a  wife  and  three  kids  at  home,  one  that  I  had  never  seen.  All  the 
thoughts  that  went  through  my  mind  have  long  since  been  forgotten,  but  I  still  remember  the 
looks  on  the  POW’s  as  they  fell  from  sight  out  the  door  of  the  chopper  and  the  smile  on  the 
Captain’s  face  as  they  dropped  from  sight. 

After  he  had  pushed  the  last  man  out,  he  told  his  man  to  put  the  weapon  away.  When  he 
removed  the  .45  from  my  neck,  I  just  sat  there,  not  moving,  not  caring,  not  even  feeling. 

We  landed  at  Division  H.Q.,  I  jumped  out,  walked  over  to  the  the  G-3  office,  sat  down,  lit  a 
smoke,  and  drank  a  cup  of  coffee. 

A  Major,  who  was  with  the  G-3  office,  whom  I  had  known  since  my  first  duty  station  came  in 
the  door.  I  looked  at  him,  shook  my  head  and  said  never  again  would  I  tell  him  or  anyone  else  that 
I  had  POW’s  to  bring  in.  I  guess  he  could  read  and  feel  exactly  what  was  on  my  face.  After  about 
thirty  minutes  of  saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  to  myself,  he  asked  where  the  POW’s 
were. 

Well,  I  explained  the  whole  mess  to  him,  and  he  was  as  shaken  as  I  was.  He  asked  if  I  could 
locate  where  the  bodies  might  be  found.  I  wasn’t  sure,  but  I  woud  try.  The  two  of  us  went  to  the 
landing  zone,  and  caught  a  Marine  chopper  this  time.  We  looked  for  about  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  before  I  recognized  an  area.  The  bodies  were  fairly  close  together  on  the  ground.  They 
were  loaded  up,  taken  back,  and  buried. 
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I  told  the  story  for  about  two  days  at  Division.  Nobody,  however,  could  find  the  Korean 
captain.  Not  even  his  own  Division.  I  was  told  by  the  powers  not  to  say  too  much  about  this 
because  it  might  upset  the  Koreans.  I  let  the  powers  that  be  know  that  if  they  ever  sent  any 
Koreans  in  my  area  again,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  upset,  just  as  I  was  upset  then. 

I  returned  to  my  unit  and  heard  nothing  more.  Trying  to  explain  my  feelings  is  very  hard.  I 
have  lost  a  large  number  of  close  friends  in  Nam.  The  act  of  killing  in  war  has  its  effects  on  all  of 
us  who  are  involved.  But  the  killing  of  men  who  are  not  actually  in  combat  is  something 
altogether  different.  I  don’t  think  anyone  is  the  same  after  war;  those  who  don’t  know  war  can’t 
see  why  there  is  so  much  pain  in  the  faces  that  do. 

Why  should  those  four  men  whom  I  don’t  know,  moreover,  and  didn’t  want  to  know,  have 
such  an  effect  on  me?  If  I  stopped  to  think  about  it  all,  I  could  have  shot  them  in  the  fire-fight  and 
never  thought  or  felt  anything. 

All  this  is  gone  now,  the  war  and  all,  but  the  facts  are  still  there. 


FAIRWAY 

by  Ed  Seward 

Time  has  a  way  of  catching  up  to  people  and  to  places.  But  some  places  resist  this  natural 
law-places  like  Fairway,  Nebraska.  Mind  you,  the  Fairway  of  1984  is  light-years  away  from  the 
Fairway  of  1924,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  park  bench  men,  but  it  still  retains  a  conservative 
attitude. 

Outward  signs  of  the  times,  however,  are  visible  in  Fairway.  Main  Street,  now  a  good  half- 
mile  in  length,  had  once  seen  the  Model  T  and  the  heyday  of  the  gull-wing  1959  Impala.  Now  it 
creakily  supports  pint-sized  Toyotas,  newfangled  Chevy  S-10  pickups  (a  far  cry  from  the  old 
pickups  that  sit  disintegrating  in  the  cornfields),  and  automobiles  with  “electronic  fuel  injec¬ 
tion”,  and  ’’steel-belted  radial  tires.” 

The  Town  Hall,  located  on  Main  Street,  is  as  old  as  Fairway  itself.  In  1924,  it  had  sported 
pictures  of  Calvin  Coolidge  and  Charles  Dawes,  the  Republican  Presidential  candidates. 
Around  its  porch  would  be  clustered  men  who  talked  about  last  year’s  harvest  (good)  and  spat  at 
the  mention  of  Robert  LaFollette  or  Eugene  V.  Debs,  and  parked  in  front  would  be  their  World 
War  I  vintage  flatbed  trucks.  The  whole  town  would  go  bonkers  whenever  someone  hit  the  big 
time  and  came  home  from  Lincoln  driving  a  brand  new  ‘24  Model  T  Ford.  Across  the  street,  the 
speakeasy  was  open  day  and  night.  The  men  of  Fairway  may  have  been  conservative,  but  they 
surely  weren’t  going  to  do  without  Charlie  McKinley’s  com  whiskey.  And  who  cared  about  the 
18th  Amendment?  That  was  only  “One  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  screwups.” 

Things  are  different  now,  but  in  a  materialistic,  superficial  way.  Oh,  sure,  the  Town  Hall 
displays  REAGAN-BUSH  ‘84  posters,  but  the  whole  routine  is  the  same  as  always.  The  men  still 
gather  around  the  Town  Hall  talking  about  their  $100,000  farming  equipment  and  cursing 
Walter  Mondale  or  their  soaring  debts.  And  parked  in  front  are  their  battered  pickups,  vintage 
Vietnam  War  era.  The  people  of  Fairway  still  go  into  raptures  whenever  anyone  shows  up  in  one 
of  those  new  cars  with  fancy  names  and  such  equipment  as  “electronic  fuel  injection”  or  “AM/FM 
Stereo.” 

Across  the  way  is  Ernie’s  Bar  and  Grill,  jazzed  up  with  a  neon  sign  that  says  “MILLER  HIGH 
LIFE.”  The  building  is  relatively  new  (the  old  speakeasy  burned  down  in  1954),  but  it’s  still  a 
haven  for  hardworking  farmers  who  can’t  do  without  a  glass  of  Lite  or  that  half-the-alcohol-of- 
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our-regular-beers  stuff  from  Miller  called  L.  A.  This  is  considered  a  “safe  drink”  by  the  men  who 
like  to  down  one  beer  after  another,  but  who  don’t  like  to  get  bawled  out  by  their  wives  for 
drunkenness.  Last  summer,  the  men  had  sat  around  the  bar  watching  the  ‘84  Los  Angeles 
Olympics  on  Ernie’s  Magnavox,  the  same  Los  Angeles  Olympics  that  America  in  1924  had 
looked  forward  to  for  1932.  Back  then,  the  farmers  of  Fairway  had  talked  about  the  ‘24  Games  in 
Paris.  “Paris?  Where  the  hell  is  that?”  they  would  ask.  The  people  of  Fairway  had  also  boasted  a 
member  of  the  1980  American  team,  a  shotputter,  but  the  boycott  had  stopped  cold  this  claim  to 
fame.  It  was  all  because  “Jimmy  Carter  screwed  up  again,”  they  griped. 

About  100  yards  down  the  street  from  Ernie’s  is  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  the 
second  building  to  go  up  after  the  Town  Hall,  sometime  in  the  1870’s.  In  1924  it  had  featured 
weekly  fire-and-brimstone  sermons,  given  by  the  now  long-dead  Reverend  Harrison.  He  had 
railed  on  such  topics  as  the  advent  of  sedual  permissiveness  in  the  1920’s,  drunkennes  (even 
though  he  himself  took  a  swig  of  ellicit  brandy  now  and  then),  and  the  Pope,  whom  he  referred  to 
as  “that  heretic  in  Rome.”  Then,  after  the  service  was  over,  he  would  stand  on  the  clean  concrete 
walkway  at  the  front  of  the  church,  shaking  hands,  blessing  babies,  and  taking  an  occassional 
swipe  at  his  sunbeaten  forehead  with  a  handkerchief.  The  churchgoers  would  then  go  their  own 
separate  ways.  Some  would  go  home  on  foot;  others,  who  were  better  off,  would  hop  into  a  Tin 
Lizzie  or  a  Model  T  and  head  into  Lincoln  to  see  a  Charlie  Chaplin  matinee.  A  few  of  the  older 
people  would,  on  a  nice  day,  stop  at  the  nearby  cemetery  to  visit  the  graves  of  deceased  loved 
ones.  The  children  would  bolt  over  to  the  “playground,”  which  was  a  large  expanse  of  mowed 
grass  with  a  tree  swing  at  its  center.  The  older  boys  would  fight  over  who  got  to  use  the  swing  until 
their  mothers,  clad  in  long  dresses  and  facy  hats,  would  come  over  and  drag  them  away.  Thus 
would  another  typical  Sunday  afternoon  pass  in  the  Fairway  of  1924. 

Nowadays,  the  church  is  still  the  place  of  worship  for  the  citizens  of  Fairway.  The  Sunday 
routine  has  remained  practically  unchanged,  but  the  setting  has  been  somewhat  altered  over  the 
years.  Reverend  O’Boyle’s  sermons  are  much  more  watered  down  than  those  of  the  late  Reverend 
Harrison’s,  for  instance.  Instead  of  getting  up  there  and  hammering  away  at  sexual  permis¬ 
siveness,  drunkenness,  and  Catholicism,  he  merely  speaks  of  such  things  as  “the  misleading 
ideas  about  morality  presented  in  today’s  TV  programs,”  “drinking  and  driving,”  and  “the 
dubious  value  of  the  Catholic  Patoral  Letter  concerning  nuclear  weapons.”  Gone  are  the  Billy 
Sunday-type  diatribes.  After  mass.  Reverend  O’Boyle  follows  the  custom  of  his  predecessors, 
staying  at  the  front  of  the  church  to  meet  with  the  congregation.  On  a  nice  day,  however,  he’ll  go 
right  out  onto  the  sidewalk  and  enjoy  the  weather  while  chatting  with  the  churchgoers.  Soon,  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  everyone  wanders  off  to  his  car  or  pickup,  hurrying  home  to  catch  a  baseball 
game  on  TV  or  watch  a  movie  on  the  VCR.  And,  as  always,  the  older  people  stop  by  the  cemetery 
(which  has  doubled  in  size  since  1924)  to  pay  their  respects  to  those  who  had  once  visited  the 
gravesites  while  they  themselves,  then  children,  had  run  off  to  play.  Nowadays,  the  children  race 
out  to  the  parking  lot,  rain  or  shine,  trying  to  see  if  they  can  beat  their  siblings  to  the  car.  Where 
the  swing  had  once  stood  there  is  now  a  tall  metal  post  with  a  lamp  on  top,  which  is  halfheartedly 
intended  to  prevent  nighttime  churchgoers  from  any  young  toughs.  And  the  mowed  grass  is  gone, 
replaced  by  cracked  gray  asphalt  crisscrossed  with  fading  yellow  lines.  The  children  boisterous¬ 
ly  dash  about,  playing  tag,  until  their  mothers,  clad  in  slacks  and  smoking  Virginia  Slims 
(You’ve  come  a  long  way,  baby.)  summon  them  to  the  car  with  a  series  of  impatient  calls. 

So,  life  goes  on  in  Fairway.  Time  has  left  its  mark  on  this  town,  but  in  a  gently  way.  There  are 
no  fast-food  joints,  no  hot  rods,  and  no  IBM  computers  here.  At  least  not  yet.  The  town  of 
Fairway,  population  6,500,  seems  to  be  reluctantly  moving  into  the  future,  making  a  slow, 
grudging  kind  of  progress,  like  a  man  with  a  hangover  getting  out  of  bed.  For  the  time  being. 
Fairway  is  just  a  sleepy  Nebraska  town  with  one  foot  in  the  past  and  the  other  carefully  stepping 
into  the  future. 
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MORNING  SONG 


by  Bill  McCullough 


The  sun, 

Having  not  yet  broken  fast 
Was  up  nonetheless 
And  making  hurried  preparations 
For  his  part  in  the  day; 

Hurried 

Beeause  the  birds 

(Unable  to  hold  it  any  longer) 

Were  bathing  themselves, 
each  other, 

and  the  morning  in  song. 

The  baby,  you  and  I 
Stir  simultaneously. 

I  slowly  become  aware 

of  my  awareness 
And  dreams  become  reality. 

Before  the  day’s  events 
Call  upon  me, 

Offering  me  personal  omnipotence 
And  public  indifference. 

Wee  moments  are  mine 
To  converse  groggily  with  creation. 
With  you 

Misty-eyed  and  soft, 

Trusting  our  life  together 
By  your  restful  sleep; 

With  our  son, 

His  heart  strong 
And  vision  true 

To  the  new  sensations  of  his  world, 

I  stretch, 

And  think  of  the  sun’s  dewy  radiance, 
Of  the  wonders 
The  robin’s  song  calls  forth. 
Remembering  only  vaguely  the  time, 

I  stretch  again 
hesitate 

and  decide 
Our  table  of  joy 
Needs  one  more  spoon. 

I  like  the  robins 
Very  much 
But  I  love  you. 

I  like  the  robins 
But  I  love  you 

very  much. 
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BELFAST  EYES 


by  Ryan  Konig 


(A  violent  conflict  rages 
in  Belfast  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  As  a  result, 
an  air  of  paranoia  exists.) 

Don’t  turn  eighteen 
Don’t  answer  the  door 
Stay  far  from  the  window 

Don’t  clench  your  mouth 

But  keep  it  shut 

And  let  no  mustache  flourish 

Cowhide  jackets!  Must  give  way 
To  pastel  nylon  wind  breakers 
Or  even  the  passive  Cardigan 

I  luv  ye.  Mum 

Ay  wouldn’t  dew  tings  like  dat 

Watch  your  sport 
Shoulders  widen  readily 
And  give  a  gait 
That  begs  atttention 

Keep  your  eyes  affixed  ahead 
Or  those  soldiers  might  want  your  name 
Don’t  slur  the  name  -  Don’t  twitch  the  face 
They  might  not  ask  again 

Watch  your  step,  the  lines  are  white 
And  black  and  reddened  all  over 
The  bloody  place 
Come  straight  home  after  school 

They  asked  me  again.  Mum 
But  I  won’t  dew  dat  again  ... 

At  school  I  learnt  to  read 

What  not  to  read 

But  read  the  tailored  history 

That  could  not  suit 

The  smallest  mind 

In  Math  I’m  late 
To  calculate  the  probabilities 
Of  one  stray  plastic  bullet 
To  careem  a  wall  and  pierce 
A  hole  in  my  battered  rib  cage 
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Two  pages  of  math  to  factor  out 
The  lowest  common  denominators... 

Irish  Catholic  Christians 

Divided  by  the  line  of  marching  soldiers 

They  asked  for  it,  Mum 
Yes,  I  did  it  again 

My  math  book  I  flung  in  a  fit  of  rage 

At  a  crouching  British  soldier 

In  a  riddled  bombed  out  alley 

He  turned  about  face  and  sprayed  out  mace 

And  plastic  bullets  flew 

Tempers  rose  like  bombs  explode 

To  mine,  I  am  a  hero 

To  theirs,  a  goat  eyed  bastard 

We  are  the  same  and  heroes  are  bastards 

The  living  are  dead 

The  dead  revised 

And  their  words  linger  like  pollution 

Oh  Mum,  my  birthday  approaches 

The  windows  shatter,  the  door  gives  way  to  pounding 

Recruiters  in  leather  jackets  and  marching  gaits 

Interrogators  in  khaki  and  marching  gaits 

Wandering  eyes  recite  my  name 

Lines  are  crossed,  the  schools  are  guarded 

The  separated  shamrock  pieces 
Resemble  the  number  of  a  beast 


ADAGIA  ON  SUNDAY  MORNING 

by  Bill  McCullough 


In  his  poem  “Sunday  Morning”  Wallace  Stevens  introduces  the  well-known  phrase  “Death 
is  the  mother  of  beauty.”  For  Stevens,  change  is  a  requirement  for  beauty,  and  death  is  the  final 
form  of  change.  Change  then  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  mother  of  security,  for  it  is  only  by 
accepting  change  that  we  become  secure.  These  are  not  new  ideas  but  ones  with  which  mankind 
has  traditionally  wrestled.  Stevens’  aesthetic  heroine  struggles  with  change  in  “Sunday  Morn¬ 
ing”.  She  explores  the  rift  between  the  world  that  has  dropped  away  and  the  distress  which 
overtakes  us  at  the  prospects  of  new  beginnings.  As  counterpoint  to  this  theme,  the  hero,  being 
man  supremely  created  by  man,  draws  to  himself  all  aspects  and  promises  to  become  the 
Supreme.  Stevens’  central  poetic  concern  is  to  be  at  peace  with  his  surroundings,  with  the  world, 
and  with  himself.  However,  he  will  not  accept  this  security  at  the  expense  of  change.  He 
recognizes  flux  and  revels  in  its  wholeness;  he  understands  Presence  to  be  the  primal  mystery, 
the  mystery  of  the  moment  between  being  and  becoming,  actuality  and  possibility,  reality  and 
imagination.  This  then  is  the  domain  of  the  dancer  and  the  dance,  the  poem  and  the  poet. 
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Our  first  encounter  with  the  woman  is  one  in  which  she  sits  idly,  meditating  on  religion  and 
the  meaning  of  life.  “Coffee  and  oranges  in  a  sunny  chair/  And  the  green  freedom  of  a  cockatoo/ 
Upon  a  rug  mingle  to  dissipate/  The  holy  hush  of  sacrifice.”  Pleasure  assumes  a  nearly  existential 
sense  of  being  a  totality  in  itself.  Stevens  postulates,  “Joy  in  the  transitory  is  enough,  for  it  gives 
all  that  one  may  expect.”  This  joy  is  not  deep  in  our  heroine,  however,  for  it  gives  way  to  an 
awareness  of  the  perishable  earth  and  stirs  deeper  probings  for  assurances.  Her  thoughts  turn  to 
the  harsh  symbols  in  a  church  she  will  not  attend:  death,  Palestine,  blood,  and  the  sepulchre. 
“Why  should  she  give  her  divinity  to  the  dead?”  Why  should  she  give  her  consciousness  to 
Jesus?  She  emulates  Christ  by  walking  on  the  “wide  water”.  It  takes  her  to  his  Palestinian  grave. 
Still  in  all,  “Divinity  must  live  within  herself.”  She  is  a  reductionist,  a  seeker  after  the  First  Idea, 
and  so  she  is  uneasy  even  in  her  “complacencies”  or  happinesses.  The  contentment  that  she 
knows  depends  upon  a  wavering  and  illusory  present.  She  as  “daughter  security”  has  not  made 
peace  with  “mother  change”. 

Enter  Jove,  whose  sky  no  longer  separates  earth  from  paradise.  Joining  the  two  elements  he 
denies  “this  dividing  and  indifferent  blue”.  Memory  alone  must  order  the  passing  seasons,  which 
imply  the  changes  and  entail  consciousness  of  death,  the  literal  end  of  everything  for  her. 
Nevertheless,  boredom  with  things  celestial  would  attend  a  static  heaven.  “Does  ripe  fruit  never 
fall?”  Acknowledging  that  the  acceptance  of  change  must  become  the  woman’s  true  faith, 
Stevens  affirms  death  as  the  mother  of  beauty.  He  now  assigns  grass  to  be  a  metaphor  for  flesh. 
As  “April’s  green”  it  grows  every  spring  only  to  be  mowed  eventually  by  the  Grim  Reaper.  Again 
we  have  concrete  images,  where  previously  we  had  abstractions,  of  a  hereafter.  With  the  death  of 
the  mythic  god,  we  also  understand,  with  Stevens,  the  death  of  any  other  unreal  shape. 

“Their  chant  shall  be  a  chant  of  paradise/  Out  of  their  blood,  returning  to  the  sky.”  With 
this  orgiastic  chant  of  the  “supple  and  turbulent  men,”  Stevens  brings  to  fruition  his  quasi- 
existential  premise  that  this  may  be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds— whatever  man  makes  of  it 
and  it  makes  of  man.  Now  the  in-dwelling  diety  is  the  imaginative  receptivity,  open  to  all 
pleasures  and  all  pains.  This  unsubdued  responsiveness  is,  like  the  action  of  breathing,  the 
mutual  sustaining  interchange  of  self  and  environment,  invisible  and  visible,  imagination  and 
reality,  objective  and  subjective.  This  is  an  encounter  of  the  primal  mystery  of  Presence.  Stevens 
laments  that  few  people  address  this  mystery  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Few  people,  in  fact, 
realize  that  they  are  looking  at  the  world  of  their  own  thoughts  and  the  world  of  their  own  feelings. 
Stevens  celebrates  in  “Sunday  Morning”  the  reality  of  the  physical  world  and,  more  importantly, 
the  poet’s  power  to  shape  that  reality  with  his  own  imagination.  Affirming  this,  he  has  written, 
“After  the  final  no  there  comes  a  yes/  And  on  that  yes  the  future  world  depends.” 

In  “Sunday  Morning”  man’s  pleasures  and  pains  replace  the  monotonous  perfection  of 
heaven’s  “imperishable  bliss”  with  an  intensity  won  through  their  very  impermanence.  This 
earthly  paradise  is  the  imagination’s  gift,  a  grace  which  falls  as  the  ”dew”  falls  to  refresh  the 
world.  Through  imagination  earth  becomes  “a  part  of  labor  and  a  part  of  pain.”  Stevens’  appeal  to 
the  comforts  of  the  sun,  as  against  the  decline  of  traditional  Christian  forms,  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  divinity  must  be  within  the  world  as  given,  not  superimposed  from  above  or  deferred  to 
some  remote  and  static  paradise  into  which  we  enter  after  death. 

The  final  lines  of  the  poem  break  the  inside/outside  metaphor  of  man-against-the-sky 
expressed  earlier.  There  is  a  gesture  downward  and  outward,  into  the  darkness,  where  no  spirits 
of  the  unreal  linger.  We  also  confront  the  inescapable  and  soundless  water,  which  is  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  procession  of  the  dead  winding  across  it.  Ironically  it  becomes  an  extended 
mataphor  for  our  own  chaotic  and  divinely  unsponsored  freedom.  We  see  in  the  final  lines  the 
pigeons  whose  free  earthly  self  is  an  image  of  soaring  yet  doomed  flight.  The  in-dwelling  im¬ 
agination,  the  implicit  divine,  open  to  experience,  vulnerable  to  death,  is  finally  the  only 
comforter.  It  gives  us  the  gift  of  poetry;  through  it,  according  to  Stevens,  we  perceive  the  only 
truth  available  to  us. 
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I  NEVER  PROMISED  YOU  A  JUNGLE 

by  Susan  Lichtman 

I  grew  up  in  a  large,  extended  Italian-Catholic  family  in  the  middle  of  Chicago  during  the 
Fifti  es.  My  grandmother  had  eleven  pregnancies  that  had  produced  nine  living  children.  Most  of 
us  lived  together  in  a  three-flat  on  Miltmore  Avenue;  her  children,  their  spouses,  and  their 
children  revolved  in  constant  motion  around  Grandma  and  Grandpa.  The  most  memorable  times 
usually  occurred  when  the  men  had  gone  off  to  work  and  the  women  had  finished  their  daily 
chores  and  gathered  on  the  small,  cramped  patio  at  the  back  of  the  apartment  building  to  talk  or 
sun  or  just  get  silly. 

The  silly  times  were  some  of  the  best.  It  seemed  almost  therapy  for  these  young,  energetic 
women  to  do  something  crazy  the  men  would  certainly  disapprove  of,  had  they  been  let  in  on  it. 
Humor  was  the  best  outlet  for  their  daily  frustrations  of  living  with  a  couple  of  dozen  people  in  the 
same  building.  Sometimes  they  dressed  up  in  old  oversized  clothes  or  chased  each  other  around 
the  yard,  aiming  their  children’s  squirt  guns  at  one  another.  They  drank  a  lot  of  beer  and  smoked 
a  lot  of  cigarettes  and  pretended  to  know  less  than  they  did  for  the  sake  of  their  men’s  delicate 
moods,  although  they  were  never  quite  conscious  of  that. 

Education  was  just  for  the  kids,  and  freedom  was  something  John  Wayne  was  always 
fighting  for.  Their  lives  were  strict  and  narrowed.  If  any  of  them  had  ever  worked  outside  the 
home,  it  was  before  they  were  married.  Once  married,  their  place  was  at  home  with  Grandma  and 
the  kids;  Marie  had  worked  as  a  counter  waitress  at  Walgreen’s  before  she  married  Nick, 
Antoinette  had  worked  at  Cupid’s  Candies  before  she  married  Vito,  Cookie  was  still  unmarried- 
-she  being  the  baby  of  the  family— and  worked  at  the  local  loan  office. 

My  mother  ran  away  to  get  married  to  my  father  when  she  was  sixteen.  Before  that,  she 
worked  in  her  father’s  tavern  in  Springfield  washing  glasses  and  sweeping  floors.  Now  she  lived 
here  with  my  sister  and  me  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cousins  that  shared  our  house:  Janet,  Little 
Tony,  Baby  DeeDee,  Jimmy,  Peggy,  Nicky,  Little  Dominic,  and  Karen.  Our  house  was  always 
crowded  and  noisy;  Italians  have  a  propensity  to  yell  a  lot.  We  had  hardly  any  friends;  family  was 
considered  all. 

Grandpa  was  the  head  of  the  family;  I  never  remember  much  joy  in  that  man.  He  was  as 
hard  as  the  materials  he  worked  with:  cement,  boards,  nails,  gravel.  His  hands  looked  like 
claws;  later  I  know  that  was  arthritis.  All  the  kids  were  terrified  of  those  hands;  they  looked  so 
threatening.  Grandpa  was  in  charge  of  the  house,  but  Grandma  ran  it.  She  was  soft  and  white  and 
smelled  of  soap.  Grandma  washed,  ironed,  cooked,  cleaned,  laundered,  shopped,  cooked, 
diapered,  fed,  gardened,  cooked,  and  cooked  some  more.  She  wore  aprons  that  gently  folded 
over  her  broad  shoulders  and  tied  around  her  generous  waist.  Grandma  wore  white  dresses  and 
had  white  hair.  But  when  she  went  somewhere  fancy,  to  church  or  a  wedding  or  a  funeral,  she 
wore  her  black  dress  that  showed  her  fleshy  arms.  I  remember  how  warm  her  smiles  seemed  and 
how  welcome  they  always  made  me  feel.  She  died  when  I  was  seven.  My  aunts  said  her  heart 
failed.  My  mother  said  he  worked  her  to  death. 

One  afternoon,  I  remember  all  the  kids  running  about  and  the  aunts  sprawled  over  the 
metal  yard  chairs  crowded  onto  our  small  patio,  their  tangled  legs  and  bared  arms  waving  about 
like  the  weeds  in  the  prairie  lot  at  the  end  of  the  block.  Some  were  sunning,  some  were  doing  each 
other’s  hair  or  nails,  some  just  sitting.  Grandma  came  outside  and  began  complaining  about 
Grandpa’s  rose  garden  which  consisted  of  a  small  rectangle  at  the  back  of  the  yard,  overgrown  to 
immense  proportions  with  towering  vines  and  branches  and  leaves.  Grandpa  insisted  some  were 
rose  bushes  but  we  never  saw  any  blooms.  Grandma  kept  calling  it  a  jungle;  she  complained 
about  it  until  the  aunts  felt  obligated  to  chime  in  and  agree  with  her  observation. 

Soon  there  were  giggles  and  jokes  and  more  beer.  Marie  and  my  mother  disappeared  into 
the  house  and  eventually  returned  with  their  arms  loaded  with  their  husbands’  old  war  gear. 
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Everybody  got  into  the  act  and  dressed  my  mother  and  my  grandmother  in  helmets  (complete  with 
chin  straps)  and  khaki  jackets  and  rifles  with  bayonets  attached.  Then  they  climbed  into  the 
garden  bed  and  nestled  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  greenery.  Marie  produced  Cookie’s  little 
Brownie  camera  and  took  a  picture  of  these  two  mothers  smiling  triumphantly  from  beneath  their 
tortoise  helmets,  rifles  in  hand,  standing  at  attention  in  the  middle  of  that  jungled  garden.  The 
kids  danced  around  delighted  at  the  joke  being  played,  but  unable  to  understand  the  punchline. 

I  remember  seeing  the  black  and  white  photograph  later  with  my  mother  and  grandmother 
smiling  so  radiantly,  as  if  their  faces  were  the  roses  and  the  rifles  their  stems. 


TINTED  LEGACIES  IN  SHADES  OF  BROWN  AND 

GOLD 

by  Denise  Hoff 

She  acquired  an  eye 
for  cracks  and  chips 
bargined  down  the  price 
the  plates  were  flawed 
but  hers 

and  when  she  turned 
the  damage  to  the  wall 
they  looked  intact 

when  I  die 
these  pieces 
are  for  you 

“My  Mother’s  Breakfront” 
by  Janet  Steinburg 

Great-grandmother  stands  not  much  taller  than  the  half-shelled  sanctuary  of  the  lawn 
statue.  Peeking  around  the  long  skirt  of  her  print  dress  and  the  draped  folds  of  the  cement  virgin 
are  the  roses  in  full  bloom.  The  picture,  like  all  of  the  pictures,  is  in  shades  of  brown  tint,  so  I 
don’t  know  what  color  the  roses  really  are,  but  I  do  remember  deep  reds  in  that  corner  of  her  yard. 
Her  face  is  full,  barely  lined.  Her  eyes  beind  the  glass  spectacles  are  quiet  and  sombre.  Perhaps 
she  knows  it  is  her  last  time  with  the  roses.  My  grandmother’s  familiar  handwriting  on  the  back  of 
the  picture  says  “Mother,  Spring,  1954”.  (She  died  in  September  of  that  year  of— lower  your 
voice,  place  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face,  and  whisper— female  problems.)  The  weight  of  her 
breasts  strains  near  her  belt  of  her  dress.  Her  ankles  reveal  legs  firmly  planted.  Her  shoes  are 
sensible,  the  laces  tight.  The  sunlight  sparkles  off  two  pieces  of  jewelry  that  she  is  wearing:  a  pin 
and  a  necklace  both  studded  with  seed  pearls.  The  picture  is  a  very  familiar  setting— easy  to 
remember  the  frolicking,  the  dancing  around  the  rose  bushes,  the  chasing  of  butterflies  or  pets. 
For  all  of  us.  Her  name  is  Emily;  she  stands  in  her  backyard  at  thome’. 

My  grandmother  stands  on  the  seat  of  a  parson’s  bench,  her  head  just  barely  higher  than  the 
backrest.  One  chubby  little  arm  grasps  the  back,  the  other  held  out  in  readiness.  She  wears  a 
white  dress  with  the  intricate  white  embroidery— a  hint  of  lace  peeks  out  below  the  hem  that  is 
slightly  higher  because  of  her  arm  raised  to  the  backrest.  Otherwise,  the  ends  of  her  dress  are 
rumpled  against  the  dark  shiny  wood  of  the  seat.  The  sleeves  of  the  dress  are  puffed  with  fussy 
white  cloth  flowers  at  the  elbows.  Her  hair,  baby-blond  soft,  gently  curls  around  her  skull.  Her 
eyes  sparkle,  pleased  with  her  accomplishment  of  standing  alone.  Her  cheeks  are  flushed  and 
chipmunk  full,  her  nose  small  and  chubby.  Her  lips  are  like  a  painted  bow;  her  chin  is  double. 
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On  her  left  arm  she  wears  the  thin  gold  band  of  a  bracelet;  from  her  neck  hangs  her  first  necklace: 
a  small,  round  locket  with  one  seed  pearl  in  its  center.  The  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  picture 
reads,  “Me,  1914.”  It  is  the  only  picture  of  herself  she  ever  liked,  and  would  let  survive  until 
after  she  passed  the  time  of  the  ’market’:  market  for  a  man,  market  for  marriage,  market  for  a  job. 
Now  that  she  is  retired  and  widowed,  she  allows  pictures  of  herself  again.  She  says  she  tore  them 
up  all  those  years  because  she  didn’t  like  the  way  she  looked.  I  think  it  was  because  she  didn’t 
like  herself  except  when  she  could  be  herself  with  no  explanations  or  apologies:  infancy  and  old 
age.  Her  name  is  Alberta  and,  like  her  mother  before  her,  she  is  both  a  firstborn  and  a  daughter.  I 
call  her  Gram;  her  friends  call  her  Al. 

In  the  four  pictures  before  me,  my  mother  is  the  only  one  not  standing.  She  kneels  in  the 
sand,  leaning  forward,  resting  on  her  hands.  Her  hair  is  wind  blown,  her  smile  wide,  lots  of  teeth 
showing.  Her  eyes  shine— yet  haunt.  Her  nose  is  wide,  and  her  cheekbones  high.  Her  shoulders 
are  bare;  she  wears  a  one-piece  bathing  suit  with  the  straps  tucked  away  behind  the  bra  of  the 
suit.  I  remember  the  color  to  be  aqua,  and  the  material  to  be  nubby.  There  is  a  shadow  between 
her  breasts.  Her  arms  and  legs  are  just  chubby  enough  with  the  remains  of  baby  fat,  yet  her 
shoulder  blades  are  prominent  so  as  to  see  the  woman  emerging.  Just  the  barest  twinkling  from  a 
ring  on  her  right  hand  shows  through  the  sand.  The  back  of  the  picture  is  blank;  Gram’s  familiar 
writing  isn’t  there.  I  found  it  one  day  in  a  drawer.  I  know  the  setting  is  in  Florida  and  that  the  date 
is  1958.  I  always  thought  it  captured  her  perfectly.  Her  name  is  Charlene.  I  call  her  Mom. 
Everybody  else  calls  her  Chez.  When  men  see  this  picture,  they  like  it  until  they  learn  it  is  my 
mother,  then  they  are  repelled.  After  all,  it  looks  like  a  miniature  pin-up  poster.  I  think  they  see 
the  same  conflict  I  do;  to  me  it  explains  the  paradox  of  Mom:  the  pretense  of  the  post  juxtaposi- 
tioned  against  the  hate  and  fear  I  can  see  in  her  eyes  and  smile.  She’s  an  object,  and  she  knows  it. 
She  is  powerless,  and  she  knows  that,  too.  Charlene  is  a  beautiful,  sexy,  young  woman. 
Charlene,  also,  is  the  mother  of  two  and  step-mother  to  three  more.  When  my  sister  saw  it,  she 
smiled.  I  knew  she  understood;  most  women  do. 

The  three  previous  pictures  are  small,  all  5”  x  7”’s.  The  next  is  huge:  24”  x  36”.  The  others 
are  framed  in  a  variety  of  embossed  brass.  This  one  is  in  an  elaborately  carved  wood  frame, 
stained  in  brown,  gold,  and  grey,  with  silver  highlighting.  It  sounds  awful,  but  it’s  not.  Instead,  it 
is  sedate  and  reeks  of  understated  class.  The  others  were  photographs;  this  one  is  a  charcoal 
drawing.  The  difference  foreshadows  the  need  for  a  new  direction. 

I  stand  on  a  tiled  floor,  grabbing  a  ball  from  a  sleek,  modem  coffee  table.  My  face  is  turned, 
looking  over  my  shoulder  toward  the  artist.  My  hair  has  a  big  swept  up  curl  on  top,  and  curls  peek 
out  from  behind  my  ears.  One  side  of  my  face  is  in  shadow;  the  other  is  in  sunlight.  My  eyes  are 
burnished,  my  smile  impish.  My  nose  is  pug,  my  cheeks  chubby.  In  fact,  my  whole  body  is 
chubby:  the  arms  sticking  out  of  the  puffed  short  sleeves  of  the  print  dress  and  the  legs  sticking 
out  of  the  layers  of  ruffles.  I  wear  white  ruffled  socks  and  white  baby  shoes.  I  wear  no  jewelry, 
just  lace,  buttons,  and  bows.  In  the  bottom  right  hand  corner  is  a  name  elongated  in  Charcoal: 
“Millar  Haust-56”.  My  name  is  Sarah.  I  am  a  firstborn  and  a  daughter,  like  my  mother  before 
me. 

I  think  the  ten-month  old  child  is  cute,  but  I  cannot  relate  to  it.  I  can  only  remember  the 
story  of  how  my  mother  came  to  own  an  artist’s  interpretation  of  her  child  taken  from  a 
photograph.  I  can  remember  how  the  drawing,  covered  in  plastic,  was  stuffed  behind  a  beige 
sectional  couch  for  years,  and  then  how  it  came  to  be  framed.  I  remember  the  stories— not  the 
child. 

There  are  so  many  stories,  but  only  a  handful  about  how  these  daughters  and  mothers  felt 
toward  each  other. 

I  sit  sewing  in  the  hard  backed  metal  chair  of  the  glass  topped  dinette  set  in  my  mother’s 
kitchen.  Confusion  surrounds  us  all:  phones  ring  off  the  hook,  workmen  come  in  and  out,  in¬ 
structions  are  given  or  amended,  customers  are  knocking  at  the  door.  It  has  always  been  like 
this.  My  mother  has  never  finished  remodeling  and  has  always  run  her  small  business  out  of  her 
home.  She  flitters  from  place  to  place,  talking  non-stop,  changing  subjects  rapidly  without  logic, 
lighting  cigarette  after  cigarette,  often  having  two  or  three  going  at  the  same  time.  The  air  is  blue 
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with  smoke,  and  other  things.  Coffee  pours  endlessly  into  cups— the  sink  always  full  of  used 
ones.  I  mutter  banalities  from  time  to  time,  pretending  to  partake  in  the  conversation  that  I  know 
is  as  one-way  as  the  road  that  brought  me  visiting.  I  time-travel  in  my  head;  I  am  long  practiced 
in  tuning  out,  especially  when  she  is  ‘at  it  again’.  Great  waves  of  words  ebb  and  flow  through  my 
consciousness.  Yet  my  mind  washes  away  the  relentless  criticisms  and  generalizations  she 
pronounces  with  great  authority,  when  she  has  little  real  information.  It  isn’t  until  I  am  driving 
home  that  I  realize  my  mother  may  have  said  that  afternoon,  “I  love  you.”  I  am  twenty-nine,  and 
if  Mom  did  say  that,  then  it  is  the  first  time  she  ever  said  it  to  me  directly,  in  my  presence.  At 
least,  I  think  it  is  the  first. 

Charlene  announces  to  her  mother  that  a  man  proposed  to  her.  At  least,  she  views  him  as  a 
man.  After  all,  he’s  eighteen  and  she’s  only  seventeen.  Her  mother  tells  her,  ‘whatever  you  want, 
dear.’  Charlene  flies  into  a  rage.  Her  mother  doesn’t  understand  Charlene— she  has  always  said 
yes,  or  OK,  or  ‘whatever  you  want,  dear’,  in  answer  to  all  of  Charlene’s  demands.  All  A1  ever 
heard  from  Emily  was  “NO!”  But  Charlene,  raised  in  abject  poverty,  helping  her  mother  move 
from  apartment  to  apartment,  helping  her  mother  through  divorces,  is  sick  of  always  being 
responsible  for  helping— because  A1  has  to  work  and  needs  her  help.  A1  doesn’t  understand 
Charlene’s  need  to  be  different.  Charlene  doesn’t  understand  A1  has  already  tried.  How 
ludicrous!  They  never  had  and  never  would  be  able  to  afford  whatever  Charlene  wanted.  She 
wanted  to  quit  school  because  she  had  only  two  cashmere  sweaters— ‘whatever  you  want,  dear.’ 
She  wants  to  marry  because  this  guy  asked— ‘whatever  you  want,  dear.’  So  she  did  whatever  she 
wanted— out  of  spite.  Yet  she’s  never  far  away;  she’s  still  helping.  The  bonds  are  thick. 

Gram  sips  her  coffee,  telling  me  about  a  time  she  has  recently  remembered.  She  has  always 
told  me  how  much  she  hated  her  mother,  how  mean  her  mother  was,  how  she  hated  taking  care  of 
all  those  brats.  “Mother  was  pregnant  every  other  year.  She’d  no  sooner  get  done  nursing  one  then 
she’d  be  bloated  with  another.”  She  realizes  she’s  off  the  subject  and  starts  again,  the  sound  of 
china  gently  clinks.  She  was  going  to  marry,  and  he  was  handsome,  and  boy,  could  he  dance. 
Just  before  the  wedding,  her  mother  came  to  her  and  begged  her  not  to  marry.  Her  mother 
promised  her  new  clothes  and  to  go  back  to  school.  Her  mother  told  her  she  understood  how  hard 
it  had  been  for  A1  to  quit  school  to  stand  in  the  bread  lines  after  the  family  lost  everything  in  the 
depression.  And  since  A1  had  helped  the  family  out  so  much,  the  family  would  now  stand  behind 
her  to  help  her  make  something  out  of  her  life.  Her  mother  had  never  been  kind  before,  so  A1 
didn’t  trust  this  offer.  Always  before,  it  had  been  “do  this,  do  that,”  “Yes,  Ma’m,  Right  away, 
Ma’m.”  She  thought  her  mother  just  wanted  to  keep  her  around  to  help  with  the  kids;  her  mother 
thought  she  was  just  getting  married  to  get  away  from  home.  She  married  him;  then  he  left  her, 
but  not  before  he  saddled  her  with  a  couple  of  babies.  Now  she  realizes  her  mother  knew  he  was 
no  good  and  that  she  was  running  toward  just  what  she  thought  she  was  running  away  from.  She’s 
seventy-two  now,  and  Al  is  just  beginning  to  understand  her  mother.  A  tear  glides  down  Gram’s 
wrinkled  face— after  all.  Mother  had  her  pains  and  troubles  and  tragedies  just  as  the  rest  of 
us— her  life  hadn’t  been  a  bowl  of  cherries,  either. 

Emily  was  twenty-four  when  she  married  Albert.  He  was  twenty  years  older.  He  was  a 
French  Canadian  and  spoke  her  language.  Better  yet,  he  didn’t  care  that  she  was  ‘used  goods’ 
(having  been  married,  abandoned,  and  annulled),  and  for  that,  Emily,  but  especially  her 
mother,  was  grateful.  He  was  going  west;  Emily  went  too.  She  didn’t  want  to,  but  recognized  it 
was  her  last  chance  at  respectibility  now.  The  years  were  hard.  Emily  was  tired.  She  had  had  six 
children,  watching  one  electrocuted  in  front  of  her  eyes  when  the  doctor  tried  out  his  new  “iron 
lung.”  Some  say  that’s  what  made  her  so  mean,  trying  to  forget  that  awful  sight. 

Pocatella  was  a  pleasant  town,  the  parish  beautiful  with  the  mountains  as  a  backdrop.  But 
Emily  wanted  to  go  home.  No  matter  how  magnificent  those  mountains  were,  they  couldn’t 
compare  with  the  east  hill,  overlooking  the  river  at  home.  She  missed  her  family,  those  people 
who  founded  the  community  and  the  parish  of  her  youth. 

Emily’s  mother  wasn’t  surprised  when  she  received  the  letter.  She  was  just  glad;  she 
missed  her  daughter,  too.  Bad  times  were  coming  again,  and  family  belonged  together.  She 
looked  forward  to  meeting  her  grandchildren.  Emily  looked  forward  to  her  mother’s  help. 
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Emily  was  glad  to  be  home.  Everything  was  pretty  mueh  the  same,  exeept  the  family  no 
longer  spoke  French  exclusively.  That  was  the  one  thing  she  had  missed  the  most,  that  delicate, 
lyrical  sound.  The  family  decided  a  long  time  ago  to  put  the  old  ways  behind  them.  But  the 
women  still  used  French  at  home  when  they  didn’t  want  the  children  to  understand  them. 

A1  never  did  learn  to  speak  French.  She  rarely  heard  it  in  Idaho.  When  they  came  home, 
she  knew  when  she  did  hear  it,  she  was  excluded,  so  she  learned  to  hate  it.  When  her  children 
clung  to  her  skirts  and  she  needed  another  language,  she  used  pig-latin. 

Charlene  caught  on  to  pig-latin  early.  It  was  too  easy,  and  her  mother  didn’t  fool  her.  But 
that  was  her  mother’s  language,  and  sounded  too  silly.  So  when  Charlene’s  children  crowded 
around,  she  used  vulgarity. 

I  spoke  French,  had  had  years  of  study.  But  the  family  who  could  speak  it  had  long  since 
died.  Pig-latin  sounded  too  sing-song;  it  had  always  made  my  head  spin.  Vulgarity  sounded  too 
harsh.  So  when  my  children’s  ears  were  too  big,  I  just  didn’t  speak— until  after  the  sitter  came 
and  the  too-big  little  ears  were  out  of  range. 

There  was  something  else  I  didn’t  do:  I  didn’t  have  a  daughter.  Emily  knew  who  to  give  her 
pieces  to;  A1  knew  who  to  give  her  and  her  mother’s  pieces  to;  Charlene  knew  who  to  give  her  and 
her  mother’s  and  her  grandmother’s  pieces  to.  I  have  them  all.  They  sit  nestled  on  layers  of  white 
cotton  under  the  lids  of  a  variety  of  colored  boxes  in  the  middle  drawer  of  my  vanity  table. 
Waiting. 

Under  one  lid  is  the  ring  in  Charlene’s  picture:  childsize,  a  gold  embossed  circle  with  a 
coral  cameo  worn  away. 

Under  another  lid  are  the  pieces  in  Al’s  baby  picture.  The  smooth  gold  band— a  child’s 
bracelet— with  “Alberta’’  written  in  script.  One  side  of  the  band  has  a  hidden  hinge,  the  other  a 
hidden  clasp.  The  chain  is  long  gone,  but  the  locket  remains.  It  is  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  seed 
pearl  in  its  center.  The  gold  is  lightly  etched  in  a  sunburst  pattern  around  the  pearl.  The  whole 
piece  is  marked  with  tiny  dents  from  Gram’s  first  teeth.  She  called  it  her  teething  locket. 

Under  another  lid  are  the  pieces  from  Emily’s  last  picture  by  the  roses.  Along  gold  watch 
chain,  with  a  scalloped  sided  rectangular  slide.  A  line  of  seed  pearls  curve  upward  on  the 
cork -filled  gold  box  of  the  slide.  At  its  end  hangs  a  small  self-closing  hook.  Next  to  the  chain  lies 
the  dress  pin;  star-shaped  with  a  crescent  moon  curving  gently  around  the  star,  it  is  embedded 
with  seed  pearls,  too.  Next  to  the  pin  rests  Emily’s  mother’s  wedding  ring,  petal  shaped  setting 
with  a  tiny  diamond.  Emily,  Alberta,  Charlene,  and  I  were  married  with  that  ring,  and  each  of  us 
wore  it  until  our  husbands  could  afford  to  give  us  a  ring  of  our  own. 

I  sigh,  put  the  lids  back  on,  close  the  drawer  with  my  right  hand.  My  left  hand  holds  my 
chin,  the  bent  elbow  rests  on  the  vanity  top.  I  see  the  frown  on  my  face  as  I  look  up  from  the 
closed  drawer  to  the  mirror.  I  have  failed  them.  My  first  born  was  a  son.  My  second,  and  last,  was 
a  son. 

During  the  ritual  of  passing  down  the  pieces  also  came  the  pictures,  the  stories,  the  hersto- 
ries,  the  languages.  And  one  rule.  They  may  only  be  passed  from  woman  to  woman,  never 
through  a  male,  even  if  he’s  family.  Because  men  don’t  understand  their  real  value,  their  woman 
value. 

I  am  the  first  to  break  the  chain.  I  frown,  wondering  how  to  forge  a  new  link.  For  now,  all  I 
can  do  is  what  the  jewelry  does:  wait. 
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THE  YOKE  OF  FEMININITY 


by  Denise  Hoff 

The  definition  of  poetry  is  often  as  varied  as  those  doing  the  defining.  Poets,  and  their 
readers,  will  suggest  (some  will  insist)  poetry  must  be  this,  or  it  must  be  that.  One  single 
definition  cannot  be  applied  to  all  poetry;  however,  I  think  all  would  at  least  agree  that  poetry 
should  be  a  language  picture  allowing  a  visual  ‘something’  in  the  mind’s  eye.  That  ‘something’ 
could  be  a  person,  a  place,  a  thing,  or  an  emotion,  a  thought;  whatever  it  is  the  poem  should 
capture  ‘something’  in  language.  Whatever  else  the  poet  employs,  allusion,  reference  to  the  past, 
metaphors,  rime,  etc.,  it  will,  at  least,  hold  ‘something’  there  for  us. 

Sometimes  the  ’something’  will  be  unfamiliar;  we  have  to  search,  hear,  think,  feel,  or  crawl 
into  the  poem  to  understand  it.  Other  poems  will  have  such  a  familiarity  to  them  that  they  literally 
leap  off  the  page  at  us.  Anne  Sexton’s  poem,  “Woman  With  Girdle,”  is  one  of  those  that  leap 
around  me  joyously,  and  yet  hauntingly.  Joyous  in  recognition  that  this  poem  is  my  Gramdma; 
haunting  in  understanding  of  what  the  “girdle”  symbolizes. 

One  may  well  wonder  why  a  poem  describing  a  woman  taking  off  her  girdle,  a  rather 
common  occurrence  for  females,  can  elicit  such  strong  and  such  contradictory  emotion:  delight 
and  revulsion.  I  hope  to  answer  that. 

The  speaker  in  the  poem  is  an  observer  of  a  special  kind:  realistic,  accepting,  and  loving. 
The  person  could  be  a  sister,  or  a  daughter,  or  a  husband,  or  a  granddaughter  like  myself.  The 
action  of  the  poem  could  occur  at  any  time  of  the  year,  any  year,  anywhere  in  the  world;  however, 
it  would  be  during  the  time  between  the  woman’s  public  life  and  her  private  life. 

In  descriptive  narration,  the  poem’s  purpose  makes  a  statement  about  the  male  ideal  of 
femininity  and  the  female  reality.  The  theme  of  the  poem  is  women  can  be  free  only  if  and  when 
women  remove  the  restrictions,  which  patriarchal  society  insists  upon.  Peeling  off  her  ’’girdle”, 
she  peels  off  the  pretense  of  male  fantasy.  We  understand  the  message  that  by  pretending  to 
fulfill  a  man’s  ideal  of  femininity  we  weaken  the  spirit  like  the  girdle  weakens  the  muscles  of  the 
stomach.  When  we  set  aside  this  Madison  Avenue  myth  of  ideal,  then  we  see  the  true  beauty  of  a 
woman  in  her  body’s  honesty,  its  mass,  its  depth,  and  its  herstory. 

The  tone  of  the  poem  is  loving  acceptance  of  this  woman’s  reality.  Some  may  think  that  the 
images  revealed  as  the  “girdle”  slowly  descends  her  body  are  harsh,  cruel,  and  ugly.  They  are, 
and  they  are  not.  Yes,  it  is  hard  to  accept  what  age,  gravity,  and  life  in  general  does  to  the  body. 
But  there  is  a  beauty  in  truth,  in  accepting  reality.  That’s  how  women  look,  if  not  now,  then 
eventually.  No  matter  how  often  we  wear  bras,  sooner  or  later  our  breasts  will  sag.  No  matter  how 
careful  we  are  of  diet,  our  abdomens  will  soften.  No  matter  how  well  we  care  for  ourselves,  the 
ob/gyn’s  attitudes  about  women  will  leave  their  mark:  treating  pregnancy  as  if  a  disease,  or 
female  organs  like  dispensable  parts.  Like  the  patterns  in  the  palm  of  our  hand,  like  the  wrinkles 
on  our  faces,  a  woman’s  body  is  her  own  personal  herstory.  We  earn  each  of  the  folds,  the 
padding,  the  ‘orange-rind’  of  cellulite,  and  the  scars  with  our  sweat,  tears,  successes,  failures, 
and  blood.  They  are  our  badges  of  honor. 

The  poem’s  tone  is  achieved  partly  by  the  diction  of  common  language  and  partly  by  the 
development.  It  begins  with  the  woman  tired  and  “uninvolved”.  Then  the  action  begins  as  she 
struggles  to  remove  the  garment.  Strength  comes  after  the  “girdle”  is  off:  “Now  you  rise, /a  city 
from  the  sea.”  Deliverance  is  attained  in  her  nakedness;  her  spirit  is  set  free. 

The  imagery  is  so  precise  that  we  know  exactly  how  this  woman  looks  from  her  breasts  to 
her  feet.  Her  face  is  not  described  except  for  its  inwardness— beginning  tired,  ending  free, 
because  her  face  is  everywoman,  any  woman.  The  metaphors,  gliding  one  to  another,  provide  not 
just  the  visual  details,  but  this  woman’s  herstory:  her  “nipples”  like  “starfish”  spread  out  in¬ 
dicates  past  pregnancy;  her  “mark”,  one  of  hysterectomy  or  Caesarean;  her  spirit,  “genius”, 
hidden  from  her  protector,  rich  benefactor,  regular  customer  “patron”  of  the  men,  and  the  roles 
they  play,  in  woman’s  lives;  her  “calves”  shaven  and  weathered,  shingy  like  “leather”. 
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The  “girdle”  serves  as  a  symbol  of  the  flighty  fashion  restrictions  placed  on  women  every¬ 
where  throughout  patriarchal  history.  It  could  as  easily  be  a  corset,  or  foot-binding,  or  elaborate 
hair-do’s,  high  heels,  long  skirts,  bustles,  heavy  earrings  or  many  necklaces  to  stretch  the  ears 
or  neck,  padded  or  push-up  bras— the  list  goes  on  and  on.  There  is  a  paradox  in  this  symbol  and 
all  it  represents.  Girdles  serve  no  need  in  their  binding,  pinching,  unnatural  discomfort  except 
for  male  approval.  We  cannot  be  free  until  we  rid  ourselves  of  these  unnecessary  distorting 
accessories.  Women  chain  themselves  by  falling  victim  to  men’s  fantasies.  The  other  part  of  the 
paradox  is  that  in  the  end  we  are  the  only  ones  that  can  take  the  chains  off.  We  have  that  power  if 
we  so  choose. 

Perhaps  choice  is  where  the  irony  fits  in.  We  are  damned  if  we  do  and  damned  if  we  don’t. 
If  we  do,  Madison  Avenue  (or  any  other  fashion  dictator)  recoils  in  horror  at  what  they  perceive  to 
be  ‘ugly’,  and  that  remains  the  most  unpardonable  sin  we  women  can  commit.  Yet,  if  we  don’t 
remove  the  body  entombers,  we  will  suffocate.  Sexton  uses  the  contrast  of  ugliness/beauty  to 
emphasize  the  irony,  and  the  wrong.  What  really  is  ugly  here?  Is  it  the  woman  with  drooping 
breasts,  a  “soft  as  pudding”  “belly”,  and  piglet  “thighs”?  Or  is  it  the  “girdle”  that  encases  and 
suffocates  her  body?  The  “girdle”  is  the  real  horror  here.  The  body,  spirit,  and  mind  must  be  free 
in  order  to  be  whole.  Entomb  one  part  and  you  entomb  the  rest,  sooner  or  later. 

So  how  does  my  Grandmother  fit  into  all  of  this?  She  was  one  of  the  millions  who  donned  her 
chains  every  day  of  her  professional  life  until  the  day  she  retired.  She  never  questioned  why;  she 
just  did  it.  But  when  she  retired,  she  felt  she  had  paid  her  dues,  and  enough  was  enough:  out 
went  the  high  spiked  heels,  out  went  the  killing  girdle;  forget  the  perms  and  sleeping  with  pins  in 
her  head  and  yuk  on  her  face.  The  only  accessory  she  retained  was  her  bra,  and  only  for  practical 
reasons.  She  felt  without  a  bra  she’d  have  to  wear  a  belt  to  keep  her  breasts  out  of  the  way  so  they 
wouldn’t  swing  up  and  knock  her  out  when  she  walked.  She  atoned  for  the  fashion  of  femininity 
and  is  as  close  to  her  “redeeming  skin”  as  she’ll  ever  get.  As  in  the  poem,  the  change  in  attitude 
after  discarding  the  chains  is  startling. 

This  poem  captures  some  very  special  memories  for  me.  I  recognize  Gram:  her  body,  her 
attitude,  her  relief.  I  remember  Gram  coming  home  from  work— the  slow,  agonizing  steps  as  she 
climbed  the  wooden  stairs  outside  her  apartment.  I  would  meet  her  at  the  door,  and  she’d  walk 
through  the  living  room  to  her  bedroom  while  I  started  her  bath.  While  I  sat  on  her  bed  with  my 
legs  folded  beneath  me,  we’d  talk  or  just  share  some  quiet  time  as  she  took  off  her  ‘chains’  layer 
by  layer.  She  stood  in  front  of  her  open  closet,  putting  away  clothes,  and  letting  a  pile  of  lingerie 
grow  by  her  small  crushed  feet.  She’d  be  down  to  just  her  girdle,  and  then  would  just  stand  there 
for  a  few  minutes— sighing,  building  strength,  because  the  girdle  was  the  worst.  Then  yanking, 
pulling,  struggling,  she  would  slowly  work  it  off.  In  the  background  we  could  hear  the  claw¬ 
footed  tub  filling  up,  the  bells  of  St.  Joseph  Church  signaling  six  o’clock  mass,  and  the  traffic  of 
Jefferson  Blvd.  I’d  wash  her  lingerie  as  she  bathed.  Then  I’d  rub  her  feet  afterwards  when  she  had 
on  her  robe  while  we  listened  to  the  news,  or  a  ballgame,  on  the  radio.  She’d  still  be  tired,  but,  at 
least,  she  was  more  relaxed.  And  yet,  there  was  an  air  of  defeat  surrounding  her. 

She  didn’t  stop  working  when  she  retired— in  fact  she  works  harder  now  helping  my  Mother 
with  her  antique  business:  moving  furniture,  painting  wicker,  waxing  and  polishing,  running 
errands.  But  she  doesn’t  wear  the  trappings  of  femininity  anymore:  sweatshirts,  sweaters,  and 
stretchpants  have  replaced  the  fitted  dresses  and  suits;  heavy  socks  the  flimsy  nylons;  tennis 
shoes  the  high  heels.  And  with  them  a  snappy,  quick,  joyful,  completely  relaxed  attitude 
replaced  the  air  of  defeat. 

It  wasn’t  the  work;  it  was  that  wretched  girdle  that  made  the  difference! 

Understanding  the  paradox  of  the  poem  haunts  in  its  anger-inspiring  frustration.  The 
recognition  of  unnecessary  pain  and  burden  can  incite  any  feminist  to  near  riot.  We  know  we’re 
damned  if  we  do,  and  damned  if  we  don’t,  and  yet  know  we  must.  I  did  think  the  junk  Gram  wore 
was  aweful,  but  I  never  thought  her  body  was  ugly.  How  could  I?  That  body  was  loving,  and 
giving,  and  accepting.  It  never  occurred  to  me  not  to  be  the  same  toward  her.  That  is  the  other 
‘something’  Sexton  gives  to  me  in  this  poem:  shared  moments  depicted  with  loving  clarity,  and  for 
that  I  am  grateful. 
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EULOGY 


Dedicated  to  Marquerite  Duras,  French  New  Novelist 

by  Maria  Salvat 


Dreams  on  majesties 

for  your  bequest  will  be  challenged 

with  poisoned  darts  from  beyond 

the  hill  of  reason, 

deadening  your  senses 

at  the  point  of  gross  returns. 

No  longer  will  you  swallow 

our  cash  earnings 

for  auspicious  occasions. 

Our  guns  in  our  mouths  ignite 
and  blow  off  ages  of  frustrations 
of  one  collective  mind 
belonging  to  people  who  are  dead 
with  fear 

because  what  should  be  ours  is  yours 

and  you  like  it  that  way— the  only  way  it  works 

in  your  system  of  costly  values, 

high  percentages  paid  out  in  blood 

and  guts... is  what  it  takes 

to  clench  our  bodies  like  fists 

and  wake  up  each  new-day  feeling  old  and  same, 

our  consciousness  molded  to  fit 

into  tight  spaces  you  define. 

You  think  you  please 

by  offering  substitutes— 

things  for  bodies  that  leave  our  souls 

naked,  freezing. 

In  our  stores,  schools,  and  churches 

at  home  on  the  TV 

you  never  stop  trying 

to  bribe  us  with  the  baited  breath 

of  propaganda. 

One  day,  majesties 
your  castles  made  of  sand 
will  shift  with  the  dawning 
of  a  New-Day  that  is  ours. 

We  are  planning  your  demise 
not  with  ultimate  hate 
but  destruction 
dedicated  to  reconstructing 
the  mind’s  forest. 


Listen  to  the  music  in  our  soul 
that  is  playing  our  song. 
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